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THE O E A Y O N. 



gift of his patron and friend, Mascenas. His introduction 
to him became the tnrniug-point in his fortunes. 

Horace was a sensible and delightful man — and lived, as 
he says himself, " in moderate contentment." " Poverty," 
in -"his own words, " was the inspiration of his verse." 

"Paupertas impulit audax, 
Uc versus facerera." 

"Horace died in the same year as his friend Maecenas. We 
have the following description of his person; " He was of 
" short stature — dark eyes, and dark hair, but early tinged 
" with grey. His health was not always good. At one 
" period he was fat. Augustus joked him upon his fat 
" belly. When young, he was irascible in temper, but 
"easily placable. In dress careless. His habits frugal 
" and abstemious, although, on occasions, he indulged in 
" free conviviality/ He liked choice wine, and in the society 
" of friends enjoyed the luxuries of the times." 

Although Horace has informed us that he was a man of 
moderate fortune and pretensions, he probably lived in a 
.style of refined comfort, such as would b*e thought luxu- 
rious and expensive in our day. If his floors were covered 
with mosaics, as we may be led to believe from those 
ihat have been discovered on the site of his house — and if 
the marble columns and capitals which have been dis- 
covered there, were portions of his " humble Sabine farm- 
house," his ideas of moderate and frugal living differed 
from our own. Maecenas, in presenting him this farm, did, 
no doubt, exercise great liberality ; and it is to be presumed 
that so -munificent and wealthy a patron, would not have 
been contented to have given to his favorite poet and 
-friend, a house not corresponding with his own fortune and 
generosity. The estate produced corn, olives, and wine, 
and was surrounded with pleasant aud shady woods. The 
farm was superintended by a bailiff (villicus), and culti- 
vated by five families of free Coloni. Horace employed 
about eight slaves for his own domestic purposes. 

It is pleasant to render to the poet the tribute of our 
admiration for the many excellences of his character. To 
those familiar with his works, it is apparent that his love 
of nature and retirement was a marked characteristic, and 
although he lived -in a luxurious age, and amid the splen- 
dors of a luxurious court, he found the greatest pleasure, 
and the truest happiness in the midst of these mountains. 
His little Sabine farm afforded him more real satisfaction 
and delight, than he ever obtained among his' courtly 
acquaintances, or even in the familiar intercourse of the 
proud and stately Augustus. " No ivory, nor gilded arch," 
says he, in one of his Odes, 18th, "makes a figure in my 
" house. No Hymettian beams rest upon pillars cut out 
" of the extreme parts of Africa. But honor, and a libe- 
" ral vein of genius are mine, and the man of fortune makes 
" his court to me, who am but poor ! I importune the 
" gods no farther, nor do I require of my friend any larger 
" enjoyments ; sufficiently happy with my Sabine farm 
" alone." Then follows a rebuke which might apply to 



many of ourselves: " You put out marble to be hewn, 
" though with one foot iu the grave, and unmindful of a 
" sepulchre, are building houses, and are busy to extend 
" the shore of the sea — not rich enough while restrained to 
" limits of the land." 

" I shall be better able to extend my small revenues by 
" contracting my desires, than if I could join the kingdom 
" of Halyatticus to the Phrygian plains. Much is wanting 
" to those who covet much. 'Tis well with him whom God 
" hath given what is necessary, with a sparing hand." 
Horace has, while praising his own moderation, confessed 
his fondness for convivial enjoyments. " Pill up the polished 
" bowls with oblivious massic, pour out the perfumed oint- 
" ments from the capacious shells. Who takes care to 
" hasten the chaplets of fresh parsley and myrtle? Whom 
" shall the Venns pronounce to be toast-master ? In wild 
" carouse I will become frantic as the Bacchanalians. It 
" is delightful to me to play the madman at the reception 
" of my friend." 



The day's enjoyment among these classic scenes has given 
to me many a pleasant hour. These hallowed remembrances 
are cherished in my heart. While I stood in their midst, 
my imagination filled up the void, produced by time, and 
repeopled that solitary spot with the breathing, living 
glories of the classic age. The myrtle groves are no longer 
there. The murmuring river runs no longer between banks 
of waving myrtle or chestnut. Solitude and silence are 
there, and the memories of the past. They alone sanctify the 
poet's name with that of him who favored his genius, and 
who was his best and truest friend. 

The dark shadows of evening were falling upon the dis- 
tant fields of the Campagna and the far off sea, as we reen- 
tered the gates of Tivoli. 



DIVER AND VOYAGER. - 

' Voyager, hast thou ever been down 

■Where thy boat glides now, 
To the roots of the jagged rocks that frown 

O'er a death-white brow ? 
To the wasted gems that slip away 

From the mpcking wave, 
"Where the shark aDd sword-fish grimly play 

Round the sailor's grave ?" 

u No, diver, no : but thy pearls I wear 

As my boat glides here; 
Thou hast told of the rock in ambush ; there 

Never need I steer, 
Because, at thy bidding, the traitor wave 

Hath restored the dead, 
The face of the hungry sea I brave, 

And I feel no dread." 

"Light voyager, 'tis of humanity 
That I tell my tale." 

"Pale diver, that is the same bright sea 
Over which I sail." 

Lucy Lahoom. 



